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FOREWORD 


The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  prepared  this  report, 
"Boston:  Population  and  Housing"  to  provide  an  easily  accessible  source 
of  basic  housing  and  population  statistics  for  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
information  provided  is  correct  through  December  3L,   19&5- 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  insure  uniformity  and  accuracy 
in  data  utilized  by  the  various  agencies  involved  in  the  City's  housing 
activities.  In  most  instances  the  information  was  collected  from  secon- 
dary sources  such  as  the  i960  United  States  Census  and  Redevelopment 
Authority's  files.  However,  in  some  cases  it  was  advantageous  to  refer 
to  primary  sources  such  as  the  Building  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  information  which  was  not  available  in  reportable  form  was  derived  by 
the  Research  Unit  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  information  contained  in  this  report  will 
be  expanded  and  kept  current  in  succeeding  issues  and  that  it  will,  in 
this  way,  provide  a  valuable  standard  reference  guide  for  city  officials. 
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I.   THE  CURRENT  HOUSING  INVENTORY 


A.  Housing  Unit  Inventory  as  of  December  31?  1965 

The  City  of  Boston  had  approximately  253>900  housing  units 
as  of  December  31,  I965.  This  represents  a  net  gain  of  15,300  (6.kfo) 
units  since  April  1,  i960  (Table  I-l). 

The  first  half  of  the  decade  1960-1970  showed  a  remarkably 
steady  net  increase  in  housing  units  beginning  with  the  last  9  months 
i960  which  showed  a  loss  of  721  units  to  a  peak  net  increase  in  196k  of 
8,150  units.  The  year  I96U  alone  accounted  for  a  3.3  percent  increase 
in  the  overall  housing  unit  stock. 
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Table  1-1 

ESTIMATED   HOUSING   UNIT   INVENTORY 
OF   CITY   0.  F   BOSTON   AS   OF 
DECEMBER   3  1,   19  6  5 


Number 

Total  Housing  Units:  April  1,  i960  238,51+7 

Total  Housing  Units:   December  31,  1965  253,836 

Gross  increase:  April  1,  i960  -  December  31,  1965  25,810 

New  construction  22,250 

Alteration  and  repair  3, 560 

Housing  units  lost  through  demolition  -10,521 

Net  change  in  housing  units:  +15,289 

April  1,  i960  -  December  31,  1965 

Net  change  in  housing  units  by  year: 


April  1,  i960  - 

•  December  31,  1965 

-  721 

1961 

+  966 

1962 

+2,356 

1963 

+2,5^0 

196h 

+8,150 

1965 

+1,998 

Source:  Building  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
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B.  Housing  Structure  Inventory  as  of  December  31,  1965 

Residential  structures  numbered  approximately  89,000  in  the 
City  as  of  December  31,  1965.  This  represents  a  slight  net  increase  of 
l65  structures  since  January  1,  i960.  The  year  196^  again  proved  very 
active  in  housing  construction  with  a  net  increase  of  5^9  structures 
(see  Table  1-2). 

Comparing  the  rather  sizable  net  increase  in  housing  units 
with  the  diminutive  gain  in  residential  structures  indicates  that  many 
old  (built  prior  to  1939)  rather  small  (2  to  k  units)  residential  struc- 
tures have  been  demolished,  while  nearly  two-thirds  (6kfo)   of  new  resi- 
dential construction  has  been  allocated  to  larger,  multiple  family  (k 
units  or  more)  complexes. 


Table  1-2 

ESTIMATED   HOUSING  STRUCTURE 

INVENTORY   CITY   OF  BOSTON   AS 

OF   DECEMBER   3  1,   1  9  6  5 


Number 


Total  Structures:  January  1,  i960  ll+2,lU4 

Total  Structures:  January  1,  I96U  11*2,1+23 

Total  Residential  Structures:  April  1,  i960  88,828 

Total  Residential  Structures:  December  31,  1965  88,993. 

Habitations  erected  3,670 

Habitations  razed  3, 505 

Net  change  in  residential  structures  +165 

Net  change  in  residential  structures  by  year: 

April  1,  i960  -  December  31,  1965             -  176 

1961  -  Uo 

1962  ■+  212 

1963  +  21 
1961+  +  5*+9 

1965  -  toi 

Source:  Building  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
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C.  Cits'-Wide  Change  In  Residential  Structure  Composition 

Table  1-3  indicates  the  change  in  residential  structures 
according  to  the  number  of  units  per  building  for  the  period  1960- 
I965.  This  table  j.s  not  comparable  in  all  cases  with  information  in 
Table  1-1  and  Table'  1-2,  and  is  meant  merely  as  a  guide  to  show  net 
changes  in  structures  of  various  sizes. 

Single-family  units  have  shown  net  increases  over  each  of 
the  five  years  studied,  while  two,  three  and  four  family  have  shown 
in  almost  all  cases  net  declines.  Multi-family  structures  (5  units 
or  more)  have  generally  dominated  the  City's  housing  construction 
since  i960. 
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D.  Private,  Public  and  Aided  Housing 

As  of  December  31;  19^5;  6.3  percent  of  Boston's  housing 
stock  consisted  of  residential  structures  built  under  some  form  of 
public  assistance.  Programs  provided  by  the  Federal  government 
accounted  for  k.6   percent  of  this  total,  while  the  remaining  1.7 
percent  was  undertaken  with  some  form  of  State  or  City  aid. 

The  various  programs  listed  below  are  described  in  some 
detail  in  Chapter  X. 
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Table  1-4 


ESTIMATED       HOUSING 
OF       CITY       OF       BOSTON 
OF       PROGRAM       AS       OF 
DECEMBER        3  1,        19^5 


INVENTORY 
BY       TYPE 


Type  of  Housing  Program 


Housing  Units 
Number 


Completed 
Percentage 


Total 

Privately  financed  housing 

Public  housing  or  publicly  assisted 
private  housing 

Publicly  assisted  private  housing 


253,863 

100.0 

237,800 

93.7 

16,063 

6.3 

1,594 

.6 

Under  State  or  City  programs 
121A  private  corporation  project 


422 


.2 


Under  Federal  programs 

221(d)(3)  limited  dividend  housing 

Public  housing  programs 

Federally-aided 
Federally-aided  for  elderly 
State-aided  (Mass.  Ch.  200) 
State-aided  for  elderly  (Mass. Ch. 667) 


1,172 

.4 

14,469 

5.7 

10,156 

472 

3,681 

.160 

4.0 
.2 

1.4 
.1 

Source:  Boston  Housing  Authority,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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E.  Title  I  Urban  Renewal  Program 

Boston's  urban  renewal  program  is  financed  in  part  through 
the  combined  assistance  of  the  City,  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

One  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority's  major  goals  has 
been  to  improve  and  increase  the  housing  stock  of  the  City.  As  of 
December  31j  19&5;  approximately  2,300  housing  units  have  been  con- 
structed within  urban  renewal  areas.  A  further  breakdown  indicates 
1,400  or  three-fifths  of  these  units  are  privately  financed  with  no 
public  assistance.  The  units  are  a  result  of  the  original  Federal 
Housing  Act  of  19^9  and  were  constructed  prior  to  the  numerous  Federal, 
State,  and  local  programs  designed  to  accelerate  residential  construc- 
tion in  and  outside  of  urban  renewal  areas.  In  addition,  these  units 
have  served  to  strengthen  the  City's  tax  base. 

Table  1-5  indicates  that  since  the  initiation  of  the  various 
publicly-assisted  programs,  900  units  have  been  constructed  within 
urban  renewal  areas.  These  same  programs  have  also  provided  for  the 
construction  of  1,100  dwelling  units  outside  of  renewal  areas. 
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Table  1-5 

HOUSING   UNITS   COMPLETED   IN 
TITLE   I   URBAN   RENEWAL   AREAS 
FOR   CITY   OF   BOSTON   AS   OF 
DECEMBER   3  1,   1965 


Housing  Units     Completed 
Type  of  Housing  Program  Number        Percentage 


Total  as  of  January  1,  1966  2,289  100 

Privately  financed,  non-assisted  1,^07  6l 

Publicly-assisted  -  State  &  City 

privately  financed  121A  private         U22  18 

corporation  project 

Publicly-assisted  -  Federal 

privately  financed,  221(d)(3)  k60  21 

limited  divident  housing, 
low  interest  rates 


Source:  Boston  Housing  Authority,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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II.   CHANGES  IN  THE  HOUSING  INVENTORY 


A.  Aggregate  Changes 

Based  on  information  provided  by  the  City's  Building  Depart- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  review  in  detail  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
Boston's  housing  inventory  during  the  past  ten  years  (1956-1965).  The 
net  average  annual  change  in  housing  units  is  noted  below. 

Average  Annual  Net 
Period  Increase  in  Housing  Units 

1956-1960  -  700 

I96I-I965  +3,200 

Table  II-l  shows  additions  to  the  housing  inventory  by  new 
construction  and  conversions  (changing  the  type  of  occupancy  to  housing 
and  creating  many  small  units  from  a  few  large  ones);  mergers"Xcreating 
large  units  from  a  greater  number  of  smaller  ones),  and  demolitions 
result  in  a  removal  of  housing  units  from  the  inventory. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place  in  Boston  since  1956: 

1.  The  City  has  added  25,000  housing  units  to  its  in- 
ventory in  the  last  ten  years.  Construction  of 
these  new  units  has  increased  steadily  since  1956 
(571  units),  and  by  196k   (10,0^9  units)  completion  of 
new  housing  units  had  increased  almost  eighteen-fold 
per  year.  Conversions  adding  to  the  housing  inven- 
tory have  remained  constant  on  an  average  of  about 
500  per  year. 

2.  Demolitions  have  totalled  nearly  17,000  in  the  ten 
year  period  and  have  remained  at  a  fairly  consistant 
level  of  about  1,700  per  annum  since  1956.  Mergers 
account  for,  on  the  average,  about  5  percent  of  those 
housing  units  removed  from  the  inventory,  but  appear 
to  be  on  the  increase. 
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3.  The  five-year  period  1956-1960  showed  an  overall 
loss  of  3; 500  housing  units,  an  average  annual 
rate  of  -700.  The  period  I96I-I965  showed  a  net 
gain  of  16,000  housing  units,  or  3,200  per  year. 
Overall  net  gain  for  the  decade  was  12,500  units. 
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Table  II- 

1 

CHANG 

E  S   I 

N   THE 

H  0  U  S 

I  N  G   I 

N  V  E  N 

TORY 

OF   T  H 

E   CI 

T  Y   OF 

BOSTON 

1956- 

19  6  5 

Housing  Units 

Added 

Housing  Units  Removed 

To  the 
New 

i  Housing  Inventory- 
Conver- 

From 

the  Housing  Inventory 

Demo- 

Net 

Year 

Units 

sions 

Total 

litions 

Mergers 

Total 

Change 

1956-60 

3,500 

1,716 

5,216 

8,410. 

302 

8,712 

-  3,^96 

I96I-65 

21, 59^ 

3,269 

24,863 

8,234 

649 

8,883 

+15,980 

1956 

571 

300 

871 

1,167 

21 

1,188 

-   317 

1957 

397 

195 

592 

1,559 

98 

1,657 

-  1,065 

1958 

603 

381 

984 

2,229 

97 

2,326 

-  1,342 

1959 

606 

444 

1,050 

1,681 

30 

1,711 

-   661 

i960 

1,3?3 

396 

1,719 

1,774 

56 

1,830 

-   Ill 

1961 

1,71^ 

553 

2,267 

1,226 

105 

1,331 

+   936 

1962 

2,373 

829 

3,202 

745 

101 

846 

+  2,356 

1963 

4,032 

527 

4,559 

1,924 

95 

2,019 

+  2,540 

1964 

10,049 

893 

10,942 

2,554 

238 

2,792 

+  8,150 

1965 

3,426 

467 

3,893 

1,785 

110 

1,895 

+  1,998 

25,094 

4,985 

30,079 

16,644 

951 

17,595 

+12,484 

Source:  Building  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
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B.  Recent  Housing  Construction  by  Program 

Almost  ninety  percent  (89$)  of  total  housing  construction  in 
the  last  decade  has  occurred  since  i960. 

All  residential  construction  by  publicly-assisted  private  hous- 
ing programs  and  public  housing  programs  have  been  completed  since  i960. 
Chapter  X  points  out,  in  some  detail,  that  most  of  these  programs,  ex- 
cepting public  housing,  were  not  available  to  the  City  prior  to  i960. 
The  Boston  Housing  Authority  (see  footnote  Table  II-2)  has  constructed 
13>837  public  housing  units  prior  to  195^. 

Privately  financed,  non-assisted  housing  accounts  for  over 
ninety  percent  (92$)  of  all  housing  unit  starts  in  the  City.  It  should 
be  noted  that  public  and  publicly-assisted  housing  programs  were  de- 
signed to  supplement  and  stimulate  construction  of  units  in  multi -family 
structures,  which  prior  to  i960  had  fallen  in  short  supply. 
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Table  II-2 

NEW      UNITS       ADDED       TO       THE       HOUSING 
INVENTORY       BY       PROGRAM       FOR 
CITY       OP       BOSTON 
1956-1965       AND       I96O-I965 


Type  of  Housing  Program 


1956-1965 


Number   Percent 


I96O-I965 


Number   Percent 


Total  New  Units 


30,079    100.0     26,6k$         100.0 


Privately  financed  housing  - 

27,900 

92.8 

2k,k03 

91.6 

non-assisted 

Public  housing  or  publicly -assisted 

2,179 

7.2 

2,2^+6 

8.4 

private  housing 

Publicly-assisted  private  housing 

1,529 

5.1 

1,59** 

6.0 

Under  State  or  City  programs 

1+22 

l.U 

1*22 

1.6 

121A  private  corporations 

project 

Under  Federal  programs 

1,107 

3.7 

1,172 

k.k 

221  (d)(3)  limited  dividend 

housing 

Public  housing  programs 

650 

2.1 

652 

2.U 

Federally-aided 

(1) 

Federally-aided  for  elderly 

ii-70 

1.5 

^72 

1.7 

State-aided  (Mass.  Ch.  200) 

(2) 

State-aided  for  elderly 

'   180 

.6 

180 

•  7 

(Mass.  Ch.  667) 

(1)  10,156  units  constructed;  none  since  195^- 

(2)  3,68l  units  constructed;  none  since  195^' 


Source:  Boston  Housing  Authority,  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
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III.   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  HOUSING  INVENTORY 


A.  Occupied  Housing  Units 

Total  occupied  housing  units  for  the  City  of  Boston  are  studied 
in  Tables  III-l  to  III-3.  Data  was  obtained  from  the  i960  United  States 
Census  of  Housing  and  presented  on  an  owner -occupied  --  renter -occupied 
"basis.  Characteristics  analysed  are:  Year  Structure  Built,  Unite  In 
Structure,  and  Number  of  Bedrooms. 

Renter-occupied  units  represent  73  percent  and  owner-occupied 
27  percent  of  all  occupied  units. 

1.  Year  Structure  Built 


As  of  i960,  90  percent  of  all  occupied  housing  units 
in  the  City  vere  built  prior  to  1939-  On  this  basis, 
owner-occupied  units  were  slightly  less  at  89  percent, 
while  renter -occupied  units  showed  91  percent  con- 
struction prior  to  1939 • 
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Table  III-l 


YEAR   STRUCTU 
CITY   OF   BOST 
I960 

R  E 
0  N 

BUILT 

BY   TEIU 

RE   FOR 

Year  Structure  Built 

All  Occupied 
Housing  Units 

Owner 
Occupied 

Renter 
Occupied 

Occupied  Housing  Units 

22^,691 

6l,2kl 

163,^50 

1959  to  March  i960 

678 

539 

139 

1955  to  1958 

2,5^2 

1,881 

661 

1950  to  195^ 

9,326 

1,976 

7,350 

19^0  to  I9U9 

9,225 

2,21*6 

6,979 

1939  or  earlier 

202,920 

5^,599 
Percent 

148, 321 

Occupied  Housing  Units 

100 

100 

100 

1959  to  March  i960 

1 

1 

(1) 

1955  to  1958 

1 

3 

(1) 

1950-195^ 

h 

3 

5 

19^-19^9 

k 

k 

k 

1939  or  earlier 

90 

89 

91 

(l)  Less  than  1.0  percent. 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960. 
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2.  Units  in  Structure 

The  City's  housing  unit  stock  is  well  distributed 
among  structures  of  various  sizes.  One  and  two 
unit  structure-s  represent  32  percent  of  total  hous- 
ing unit  stock;  three  and  four  unit  structures,  $k 
percent;  five  units  and  more,  3^  percent. 

Multi -family  structures  with  20  or  more  units  repre- 
sented only  lU  percent  of  the  City's  total  renter- 
occupied  units  in  i960.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  percentage  will  be  substantially  increased 
with  the  additional  construction  of  approximately 
16,600  dwelling  units  in  multi -family  structures 
during  the  period  1960-1965.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  over  10  percent  of  the  multi-family  (5  units 
or  more)  structure  housing  stock  since  i960. 
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Table  III -2 

UNITS       IN       STRUCTURE       BY       TENURE       FOR 

CITY       OF       BOSTON 

I960 


Units  in  Structure 

All  Units 

(occupied 

and  vacant) 

Owner 
Occupied 

Renter 
Occupied 

All  Housing  Units 

238,838 

6l,2kl 

163,^50 

1 

39A58 

27,689 

10,123 

2 

37,108 

20,831 

2  or  more 

199,680 

33,552 

153,327 

3  and  k 

81,556 

60,066 

5  and  more 

81, 016 

72,U30 

5  to  19 

^9,109 

20  or  more 

Percent 

23,321 

All  Housing  Units 

100 

100 

100 

1 

16 

*5. 

6 

2 

16 

13 

2  or  more 

6k 

55 

9ji 

3  and  k 

3* 

37 

5  and  more 

35L 

iiit 

5  to  19 

30 

20  or  more 

Ik 

Source:   United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960. 
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3.  Number  of  Bedrooms 

Approximately  two-thirds  (64$)  of  all  occupied  hous- 
ing units  contain  two  bedrooms  or  less. 

Forty  percent  of  all  renter -occupied  housing  units 
have  zero  or  one  "bedroom.  On  the  other  hand,  6h  per- 
cent of  all  owner-occupied  units  have  3  bedrooms  or 
more. 
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Table  III -3 

NUMBER       OF       BEDROOMS       BY       TENURE 

FOR       CITY       OF       BOSTON 

I960 


Number  of  Bedrooms 


All  Occupied      Owner      Renter 
Housing  Units    Occupied    Occupied 


Occupied  Housing  Units 

None      ) 

1  bedroom  ) 

2  bedrooms) 

3  bedrooms        ) 

4  bedrooms  or  more) 


224 , 671 

) 

143,567) 

) 


8i,io4 


61,229 
21,869 


23,77^) 
15,586) 


163,442 

19,243 
45,991 
56,464 


41,744 


Percent 


Occupied  Housing  Units 

None      ) 

1  bedroom  ) 

2  bedrooms) 

3  bedrooms       ) 

4  bedrooms  or  more) 


ICO 


64) 


36 


100 


36 


39) 
25) 


100 

12 
28 
3* 

26 


Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960. 
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B.  Vacant  Housing  Units 

The  vacancy  rate  for  all  apartments  vacant  but  available  for 
rent  in  i960  vas  3.8  percent.  This  is  a  decline  from  the  I9I+0  vacancy- 
rate  (6A$)  of  2.6  percent. 

Selected  characteristics  show  55  percent  of  the  vacant  housing 
units  to  have  0  or  1  bedroom;  97  percent  were  constructed  prior  to  19^9 
and  one-third  (33$)  are  considered  substandard  because  they  lack  some  or 
all  facilities. 
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Table  III-U 

S  E 

L  E 

C  T  E 

D 

C  H  A 

R  A 

C  T  E 

R 

I 

S 

T  I 

C  S 

0  F 

V  A 

C  A 

N  T 

H  0 

U  S  I 

N  G 

U  N 

I 

•T 

S 

A 

V  A 

I 

LA 

F  0 

R 

REN 

T 

I  N 

C  I 

T  Y 

0 

F 

B  0 

S  T 

0 

N 

1  9 

6  0 

B  L  E 


Characteristics  Total  Percent 

Total  Housing  Units 
Vacant,  Available  for  Rent 

Bedrooms 

0  and  1  bedrooms 

2  bedrooms 

3  or  more 

Year  Structure  Built 

1959  to  March  i960 
1950  to  1958 
I9U9  or  earlier 

Plumbing 

With  all  plumbing  facilities 
Lacking  some  or  all  facilities 

Monthly  Rent  Asked 
Less  than  $40 
$1*0  to  $59 
$60  to  $79 
$80  to  $99 
$100  or  more 

Median  Rent  Asked  $50 

(l)  Total  occupied  or  available  for  rent  housing  units. 
Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 


233,666 

8,979 

100.0 

3.8 

M56 
2,753 
1,259 

55.0 
31.0 

ll^.O 

11 

221 
8,7^7 

3.0 
97.0 

6,032 
2,9^7 

67.0 
33.0 

3,217 

2,U65 

1,938 

793 

566 

36.0 
27.0 

22.0 
9.0 

6.0 
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IV.   HOUSING  QUALITY 


Numerous  approaches  to  measuring  housing  quality  in  the  City 
of  Boston  are  available;  however,  a  single  determinant  reflecting  both 
structural  and  plumbing  inadequacies  of  the  entire  housing  stock  at  a 
given  time  is  difficult  to  find. 

Various  city  departments  maintain  records  on  structural  and 
plumbing  violations  as  reflected  by  the  city's  codes,  but  these  records 
do  not  present  a  picture  of  the  entire  housing  stock  at  any  single  point 
in  time. 

The  American  Public  Health  Association  has  also  developed  stan- 
dards of  measuring  housing  quality. 

The  only  available  measure  of  housing  quality  at  a  single  point 
io  time  is  the  i960  United  States  Census  of  Housing.  The  Census  classi- 
fied each  housing  unit  in  one  of  three  categories: 

1  Sound  --  housing  which  has  no  defects  or  only  small 
defects  which  normally  are  corrected  during  the 
course  of  regular  maintenance. 

2  Deteriorating  —  housing  that  needs  more  repair  than 
would  be  provided  in  the  course  of  regular  mainten- 
ance', if  the  unit  is  to  continue  to  provide  safe  and 
adequate  shelter   Examples  of  needed  repair  are  in- 
termediate defects  to  foundations,  walls,  roofs, 
floors  or  ceilings 

3.  Dilapidated  —  housing  that  does  not  provide  safe  and 
adequate  shelter  and  in  its  present  condition  endan- 
gers the  health  safety  or  well-being  of  its  occupants. 
Buch  structures  have  defects  that  are  either  so  criti- 
cal or  so  widespread  that  the  structure  should  be  ex- 
tensively repaired,  rebuilt  or  torn  down. 

Plumbing  facilities  used  as  a  measure  of  housing,  quality  are:- hot 
running  water;  private  bath  or  shower;  flush  toilet. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  substandard  (or  not  standard)  hous- 
ing units  are  defined  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  All  units  in  dilapidated  structures. 

2.  Sound  or  deteriorating  housing  units  lacking  some 
or  all  plumbing  facilities. 
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This  criterion  serves  to  give  more  equal  weijht  to  plumbing 
and  structural  defects  as  a  measure  of  housing  quality   This  measure 
furthermore  provides  a  larger  count  of  substandard  housing  units  than 
that  provided  by  the  Census. 
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A.  Quality  of  the  Total  Housing  Inventory 

Table  IV-1  relates  information  from  the  i960  Census  on  struc- 
tural condition  and  plumbing  facilities  "by  tenure.  The  following  sum- 
marizes that  information: 

Condition  and  Plumbing  Facilities  Number    Percent 

All  Housing  Units 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

Deteriorating,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

Substandard 

Reference  to  Table  IV-1  indicates  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity (92$)  of  substandard  occupied  units  are  located  in  renter-occupied 
units. 


238,5^7 

100 

171,559 

72 

28,056 

12 

38,932 

16 
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Table  IV-1 

CONDITION       AND       PLUMBING 
FACILITIES       BY       TENURE 
FOR       CITY       OF       BOSTON 
I960 


Condition  and  Plumbing  Facilities 


All  Units 

(Occupied    Ovner     Renter 

and  Vacant),  Occupied  Occupied 


All  Housing  Units 

Not  Substandard 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
Deteriorating,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

Substandard 

Sound,  lacking  facilities 
Deteriorating,  lacking  facilities 
Dilapidated 


All  Housing  Units 

Not  Substandard 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
Deteriorating,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

Substandard 

Sound,  lacking  facilities 
Deteriorating,  lacking  facilities 
Dilapidated 


238,5*17     61,291    163,396 


199,615 

171, 559 
28,056 

58,811 

53,706 

5,105 

135,141 

115, 565 

19,576 

38,932 

17,316 

12,310 

9,306 

2,480 

1,144 

570 

766 

Percent 

28,255 

13,457 

8,717 

6,081 

100 

100 

100 

84 
72 

12 

96 

88 

8 

83 
71 
12 

16 

7 

4 
2 

17 
8 

5 
4 

1 
1 

5 
4 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Population  and  Housing,  i960. 
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B.  Quality  of  Housing  by  White  and  Nonwhite  Population  Groups 

The  following  table  describes  the  characteristics  of  house- 
holds living  in  standard  and  substandard  housing.  It  further  divides 
total  households  into  white  and  nonwhite  population  groups. 

All  Occupied   Households  in  Substandard  Housing 
Population  Group         Households        Number         Percent 

Total  22M32         30,735  13-7 

White  202,816        25,205  12. k 

Nonwhite  21,6l6  5,530  25.6 

White  households  living  in  substandard  housing  units  outnum- 
ber nonwhite  households  in  substandard  housing  units  by  5  to  1.  On  a 
different  basis,  slightly  over  one-quarter  (25.6$)  of  all  nonwhite  house- 
holds live  in  substandard  housing. 
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1.  Household  Size 

Greater  than  one-half  (57$)  of  all  substandard 
housing  units  are  occupied  by  1  person.  White 
households  show  a  predominance  (58$)  of  substan- 
dard units  in  the  1  person  household  category. 
The  nonwhite  household  population  tends  to  have  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  substandard  housing  un- 
its in  units  of  5  persons  or  more  (Table  IV-2). 
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Size  of  Housing  Unit 

Approximately  one-half  (^9$)  of  all  substandard 
units  occupied  by  white  households  are  in  hous- 
ing units  with  2  rooms  or  less.  White  house- 
holds occupy  on  the  average  nearly  twice  as 
many  rooms  in  standard  housing  units  as  they  do 
in  substandard  units. 

The  following  pyramid  indicates  the  differences 
in  room  distributions  among  substandard  white 
and  nonwhite  housing  units. 
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3.  Income 


There  is  a  great  degree  of  correlation  in  the  City 
of  Boston  "between  persons  with  low  annual  incomes 
and  those  living  in  renter-occupied  substandard 
housing  units.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
indicated  that  43  percent  of  persons  living  in 
these  substandard  housing  units  earn  less  than 
$2,000  per  year. 

The  relationship  between  persons  living  in  renter- 
occupied  substandard  housing  and  low  annual  income 
is  illustrated  as  follows: 


Annual  Income 

$15,000  or  more 
$10,000  to  $14,999 
$  8,000  to  $  9,999 
$  7,000  to  $  7,999 
$  6,000  to  $  6,9ss 
$  5,000  to  $  5,999 
$  4,000  to  $  4,999 
$  3,000  to  $  3,999 
$  2,000  to  $  2,999 
Less  than  $2,000 
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Table  IV-1 

1- 

INCOME      I 

N       19  5  9 

0  P 

P 

R  I  M  A  R  Y 

FAMILI 

E  S 

AND      I 

N  D  I 

V  I  D  U  A  L 

S       I 

N 

RENTER 

- 

0 

CCUPIED 

UNITS 

B  Y 

Q  U  A  L  I 

T  Y 

0 

F 

H  0  U  S  I 

N 

G 

FOR 

CITY 

0  F 

BOSTON 

I960 

Not  Sub- 

Sub- 

Income In  1959 

Total 

standard 

standard 

Renter -Occupied  Units 

163,396 

135,141 

28,255 

Less  than     $  2,000 

36,556 

24,449 

12,107 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 

18,559 

14,052 

4,507 

$  3,000  to  $  3,999 

19,974 

16,508 

3,466 

$  4,000  to  $  4,999 

20,144 

17,423 

2,721 

$  5,000  to  $  5,999 

20,052 

18,105 

1,947 

$  6,000  to  $  6,999 

13,984 

12,715 

1,269 

$  7,000  to  $  7,999 

10,409 

9,622 

787 

$  8,000  to  $  9,999 

12,146 

11,286 

860 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

9,056 

8,549 

507 

$15,000  or  more 

2,516 

2,432 

84 

Median 

4,330 

4,720 
Percent 

2,450 

Renter-Occupied  Units 

100 

100 

100 

Less  than     $  2,000 

22 

"TIT 

Tf 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 

11 

10 

16 

$  3,000  to  $  3,999 

12 

12 

12 

$  4,000  to  $  4,999 

12 

13 

10 

f  5,000  to  $  5,999 

12 

14 

7 

$  6,000  to  $  6,999 

9 

10 

4 

f  7,000  to  $  7,999 

6 

7 

3 

$  8,000  to  $  9,999 

8 

8 

3 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

6 

6 

2 

$15,000  or  more 

2 

2 

(1) 

(l)  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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k.     Gross  Rent 

One-half  of  all  families  living  in  standard  hous- 
ing pay  a  monthly  gross  rent  (which  includes  all 
utilities)  of  $80  or  more.  Likewise,  greater  than 
one-half  (53$)  of  all  families  living  in  substan- 
dard housing  pay  a  monthly  gross  rent  of  less  than 

lo*o~ 

Table  IV- 5  indicates  that  two-thirds  of  all  white 
families  living  in  substandard  housing  pay  monthly 
gross  rents  ranging  from  $k0   to  $69,  while  two- 
thirds  of  all  nonwhite  families  in  substandard  hous- 
ing pay  $50  to  $70  (see  graph).  This  fact  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  proximity  of  the  nonwhite 
population  to.  the  central  core  area  of  the  City. 

Median  monthly  gross  rent  by  quality  of  housing  and 
color  is  summarized  below: 


Population  Group 

White 
Nonwhite 


Standard 

$81 
$72 


Substandard 

$57 
$65 


For  the  total  renter-occupied  housing  stock,  monthly 
gross  rent  for  accommodations  which  are  standard 
average  $19  higher  than  those  for  substandard  units. 

The  following  graph  illustrates  the  percentage  distri- 
bution of  gross  monthly  rents  for  substandard  housing 
units. 
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5.  Gross  Rent  as  a  Percentage  of  Income 

Reference  to  Table  IV-6  indicates  that  families 
residing  in  substandard  housing,  because  of  their 
lovr  incomes,  spend  a  greater  percentage  (23-0$)  of 
their  gross  income  on  rent  than  do  families  in  stan- 
dard accommodations  (20.9$). 

It  should  be  noted  that  approximately  one-third  (32$) 
of  all  families  living  in  substandard  housing  spend 
35  percent  or  more  of  their  gross  income  on  rent. 


Table  IV-6 
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GROSS   RENT   AS 

A 

P 

E  R  C  E  N  T  A 

G  E   OF 

INCOME   BY   Q  U  A  L  I 

T  Y 

OF   H  0  U 

SING 

FOR   CITY   OF   BO 

S 

T  0 

N 

i960 

Gross  Rent  As  A 

Not  Sub- 

Sub- 

Percentage of  Income 

Total 

standard 

standard 

Renter-Occupied  Units ^ 

157,894 

131.100 

26,794 

Less  than  10  percent 

13,155 

10,131 

3,024 

10  to  14  percent 

29,260 

24,680 

.    k,  580 

15  to  19  percent 

31,092 

26,993 

4,099 

20  to  24  percent 

22,159 

19,310 

2,849 

25  to  34  percent 

23,710 

19,927 

3,783 

35  percent  or  more 

38,518 

30,059 

8,459 

Median 

21.3 

20.9 
Percent 

23.O 

(1) 

Renter-Occupied  Units 

100 

100 

100 

Less  than  10  percent 

-g" 

T 

11 

10  to  Ik  percent 

19 

19 

17 

15  to  19  percent 

20 

20 

15 

20  to  2k  percent 

Ik 

15 

11 

25  to  3k  percent 

15 

15 

14 

35  percent  or  more 

2k 

23 

32 

(l)  Excludes  units  for  which  gross  rent  as  a  percent  of  income 
was  not  computed. 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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6.     Crowding 

Standard  housing  units  contained  on  the  average 
less  persons  per  room  (.5*0  than  did  substandard 
housing  units  (.67). 

Crowded  conditions  (l.Ol  or  more)  prevailed  in 
10  percent  of  the  substandard  housing  units  and 
8  percent  of  the  standard  units.  Crowding  is  thus 
related  to  the  quality  of  housing  only  to  a  small 
degree. 

When  evaluating  the  housing  quality  of  the  city, 
the  fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
approximately  11,000  families,  although  they  do 
not  live  in  substandard  housing,  must  be  con- 
sidered substandard  on  the  basis  of  crowding. 
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Table  IV-7 

* 

PERSONS 

PER 

ROOM 

B  Y 

Q  U  A  L  I  T 

HOUSING 

FOR 

CITY 

0  F 

BOSTON 

I960 

0  F 


Persons  Per  Room 


Total 


Not  Sub- 
standard 


Sub- 
standard 


Renter-Occupied  Units 

163,396 

135,141 

28,255 

0.50  or  less 

68,97^ 

60,622 

8,352 

0.51  to  1.00 

80,213 

63,254 

16,959 

1.01  or  more 

14,209 

11,265 

2,944 

Median 

•  58 

•  54 
Percent 

.67 

Renter -Occupied  Units 

100 

100 

100 

0.50  or  less 

42 

T5 

30 

0.51  to  1.00 

*9 

47 

60 

1.01  or  more 

9 

8 

10 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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V.  RENTS 


A.  Changes  in  Gross  Rent;  1950-1960 

Median  gross  rents  have  increased  by  $28  (56$),  from  $50  in 
1950  to  $78  in  I960. 

Changes  that  have  taken  place  between  1950  and  i960  for  gross 
rents  are:  (l)  two-thirds  (6hfo)   of  all  housing  units  with  gross  rents 
of  under  $60  in  1950  had  disappeared  from  the  market  in  i960  and  (2) 
units  renting  for  $100  or  more  have  more  than  doubled  (207$). 

The  following  table  indicates  median  gross  monthly  rent  by 
quality  of  housing  for  1950  and  i960: 

All  Housing 

Units  Standard  Substandard 

1950  $50  $53  $38 

I960  $78  $79  $59 

Substandard  housing  accommodations  have  shown  faster  gross 
rent  increases  (55$)  "than  have  standard  housing  units  (^9$). 


Table  V-l 
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CHANGES 
CITY  OF 
1-950       AND 


I  N 
B  0 

1 


GROS 
S  T  ON 
960 


RENT       FOR 


Change  1950-1960 

Gross  Rent 

i960 

1950 

Number 

Percent 

Renter-Occupied  Units 

163, 4o4 

163,115 

•   289 

.02 

Less  than  $30 

3,845 

13,245 

-  9,400 

-  71 

$  30  to  $39 

8,030 

25,885 

-17,855 

-  69 

$  40  to  $49 

13,771 

41,780 

-28,009 

-  67 

$  50  to  $59 

16,780 

36,805 

-20,025 

-  54 

$  60  to  $99 

87,329 

34,450 

+52,879 

+153 

$100  or  more 
No  cash  rent 

31,668) 
1,981) 

10,95o] 

+22,699J 

+207 

Median 

$78 

$50 

+$28 

+56 

Percent 

Renter-Occupied  Units 

100 

100 

Less  than  $30 

2 

"S 

$  30  to  $39 

5 

16 

$  1*0  to  $49 

9 

26 

$  50  to  $59 

10 

23  ■ 

$  60  to  $99 

53 

21 

$100  or  more 

20) 

6 

No  cash  rent 

1) 

Source:     United  States  Census  of  Housing,   1950  and  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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VI.   POPULATION 


A.   Introduction 

In  order  to  present  an  adequate  evaluation  of  the  housing  in- 
ventory, a  long  look  must  be  given  to  the  population;  its  composition, 
characteristics,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  into  house- 
hold groups  that  occupy  the  City's  housing  inventors'-.  In  this  manner, 
one  will  be  able  to  derive  a  more  meaningful  relationship  between 
changes  in  population  and  the  housing  stock  of  the  City. 

Over  the  decade  1950-1960,  Boston's  population  dropped  radi- 
cally. For  the  same  period ,  total  housing  units  in  the  City  increased 
by  k  percent.  The  increase  was  due  entirely  to  a  16  percent  gain  in 
owner-occupied  units:  renter-occupied  units  show  no  change. 

Comparison  of  population  and  housing  changes  cannot  in  itself 
provide  a  full  and  adequate  measure  of  housing  demands  and  the  extent 
to  which  their  needs  are  being  met.  Before  a  proper  evaluation  can  be 
set  forth,  one  must  consider  changes  in  space  needs,  trends  in  house- 
hold size,  and  perhaps  even  the  change  in  marriage  rates.  When  these 
variables  are  considered,  the  needs  of  space  by  different  household 
sizes  can  be  matched  against  that  part  of  existing  housing  inventory 
which  suits  their  needs  and  rents  they  can  afford. 
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B.  Population  Trend  From  1900  to  i960 

Boston  has  shown  steady  increases  in  population  and  by  1950 
reached  its  peak  of  801,444.  Since  1950,  steady  declines  have  become 
evident,  and  by  I965,  population  was  617,366  (Table  VT-l). 

The  decade  I95O-I960  showed  a  population  decline  of  over 
100,000.  Reference  to  Table  VT-l  indicates  population  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  areas.  Areas  showing  major 
population  decline  between  1950  and  i960  are:  Cherlestovn,  Downtown- 
Downtown  North,  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  and  South  End.  Moderate  and 
slight  population  declines  are  noticeable  in:  Back  Bay,  East  Boston, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Parker  Hill-Fenway  and  South  Boston. 

Population  projections  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
in  conjunction  with  proposed  housing  construction  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
indicate  a  rise  in  population  to  685,000  by  1975. 
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C.  Population  Composition  -  Nonwhite  and  White 

Boston  has  experienced  a  marked  change  in  population  composi- 
tion; typical  of  most  major  cities  in  the  United  States.  Since  19^0, 
Boston  has  experienced  an  increase  of  nonwhite  persons.  Through  in- 
migration  and  natural  increases,  nonwhite  population  has  grown  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2,150  persons.  The  changes  are  reflected  in  the 
increase  from  3-3  percent  nonwhite  in  19^+0,  to  9-9  percent  nonwhite  in 
I960  (Table  VT-2). 

While  the  nonwhite  population  has  increased,  both  in  number 
and  as  a  percent  of  the  total  population,  the  white  population  has  de- 
clined. During  the  period  19^0-1960,  the  white  population  declined  by 
117,000  or  16  percent.  Table  VT-2  indicates  that  white  population  in- 
creased by  13,000  between  19^0  and  1950.  Between  1950  and  i960,  how- 
ever, white  population  declined  by  130,000  persons,  or  an  average  de- 
cline of  13,000  per  year. 
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D.  Migration 

Migration  out  of  the  City  in  the  last  decade  (1950-I960)  has 
been  the  major  factor  in  changing  the  size  and  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  previous  decade  saw  an  out-migration  of  nearly  200,000 
white  persons,  an  in-migration  of  21,000  nonwhites,  for  a  total  net  out- 
migration  of  17^,000  persons.  With  a  natural  increase  of  70,000  persons, 
our  total  population  decline  for  the  decade  1950-1960  has  been  lOit-,000. 

In  contrast,  the  decade  19i«D-1950  showed  only  U3,000  white  per- 
sons migrating  out  of  the  City;  15,000  nonwhites  coming  into  the  City, 
for  a  net  out -migration  of  only  28,000.  Coupled  with  a  59*000  natural 
increase,  the  City's  overall  population  increase  for  the  decade  19^0  to 
1950  came  to  31,000. 

Below  is  a  summary  of  population  changes  for  19^-0-1960  by  color: 

Total  -  73,617 
White  -116,762 
Nonwhite    +  ^3,1^3 
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Tafcle  VI -3 

POPULATION       CHANGES       BY       COLOR         FOR 

CITY       OF       BOSTON 

1  9  4  0       TO       195  0;       1950       TO       i960 


Population         Natural       Net  Migration  In  (+) 
Change  Increase         Or  Out  (-)  of  City 


Total  Population, 

1940  to  i960  -  73,619  128,246  -201,865 

19k>  to  1950  +  30,628  58,7^3^^  -  28,115 

1950  to  i960  -104,247  69,503(2)  -173,750 

White,  19*10  to  i960  -116,762  121,365(3)  -238,127 

19to  to  1950  +  13,234  56,476  -  43,242 

1950  to  i960  -129,996  64,889  -194,885 

Nonwhite,  1940  to  i960    +  43,l43  6,88l(3)  +  36,262 

1940  to  1950  +  17,394  2,26f  +  15,127 

1950  to  i960  +  25,749  4,6l4  +  21,135 


(1)  Annual  Reports  of  Health  Department,  City  of  Boston. 

(2)  Population  Movements  in  Massachusetts,  1950-1960,  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Commerce.   "  ~    — —    - 

(3)  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  staff  estimates. 

Source:  Annual  Reports  of  Health  Department,  City  of  Boston;  Population 
Movements  in  Massachusetts,  1950-1960,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Commerce;  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  staff  estimates. 
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E.  Age 

Boston's  loss  of  104,000  persons  between  1950  and  i960  has 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  age  and  color  composition  of  the  total 
population . 

Most  of  the  population  decline  was  noted  in  the  age  category 
20  to  kh,   where  82,000  persons  migrated  out  of  the  City.  The  category 
45  to  64  years  also  noted  a  decline  of  22,000  persons.  As  overall  popu- 
lation declined,  numbers  of  persons  in  the  school-age  category  5  to  19 
years  remained  constant,  thus  increasing  to  one-quarter  (23$)  its  pro- 
portion of  the  overall  population.  Only  the  elderly  population  (65  years 
and  over)  showed  absolute  gains  (8,000),  increasing  its  proportion  of 
the  total  population  from  9  percent  in  1950  to  12  percent  in  i960. 

The  decade  1950-1960  has  brought  about  declines  in  white  popu- 
lation in  every  age  category  except  those  persons  65  years  and  over, 
which  gained  7,000,  and  by  i960  represented  13  percent  of  the  total  white 
population . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nonwhite  population  increased  in  every 
age  category,  with  the  largest  gains  (10,000)  occurring  in  the  school- 
age  group  5-19  years.  As  of  i960,  two-thirds  (64$)  of  the  nonwhite  pop- 
ulation were  between  the  ages  5  and  44,  while  this  range  represented  only 
one-half  (54$)  of  the  white  population.  The  nonwhite  school-age  popula- 
tion (5-19  years)  also  proved  to  be  tie  fastest  increasing  age  group, 
by  more  than  doubling  since  1950.  As  a  proportion  of  the  total  school- 
age  persons,  nonwhites  increased  from  5  percent  in  1950  to  12  percent  in 
i960. 
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VH.  HOUSEHOLDS 


A.  Introduction 

Since  19*10,  the  City  of  Boston  has  maintained  an  uninterrupted 
decline  in  the  average  size  of  the  household.  This  phenomenon  is  con- 
sistent with  the  long-term  trends  of  household  size  in  the  United  States. 
Evidence  of  the  decline  in  Boston  is  shown  helow: 

Year  Median  Household  Size 

3-4 

3.1 
2.5 

Various  other  cities,  New  York  City  for  example,  have  found 
that  the  white  population  has  had  significantly  smaller  households,  on  the 
average  than  have  nonwhites.  However,  this  relationship  does  not  hold 
true  for  Boston  where  white  households  and  nonwhite  households  both  main- 
tain a  median  household  size  of  2.k  persons. 
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B.  Household  Size 

The  City  has  shown  a  marked  decline  and  redistribution  of 
population  since  19^-0;  however,  a  dramatic  drop  in  houshold  size  has 
led  to  an  overall  increase  in  demand  for  accommodations  in  certain 
sectors  of  the  housing  market. 

This  demand  for  housing  units  has  been  channeled  primarily 
into  two  areas  where  the  following  increases  have  been  noted: 

One-Person  Households  +171$ 

Two-Person  Households  +  35$ 

Combining  all  household  sizes  indicates  and  overall  increased 
demand  of  l4  percent. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  trends  indicate  increases  in 
one  and  two  person  households.  Owner -occupied  units  show  increases  of 
approximately  50  percent  with  emphasis  on  one,  two  and  three  person 
houseb  Ids.  Renter -occupied  units,  with  only  a  5  percent  increase,  in- 
dicate demands  to  be  in  smaller  units  of  especially  one  and,  to  a  minor 
degree, two  person  households.  Sharp  decreases  have  been  noted  in 
larger  (three  persons  or  more)  renter-occupied  households. 
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Table  VII-1 


D  I  S  T  R  I 

BUTIOU 

OF   HO 

U  S  E  H  ( 

3LDS 

B  Y 

1 1  Z  E 

OF   H  0  U 

S  E  H  0  L  D 

AND   T 

ENURE   FOR 

CITY   0 

F   B  0  S  T 

0  N 

19^0,  l 

9  5  0,  19 

6  0 

dumber 

Percent 
I960  1950 

I960 

1950 

19^0 

'1955" 

Total  Households 

224,687 

216,155 

197,393 

100 

100 

100 

1  person 

53,805 

25,375 

19,863 

"24- 

12 

10 

2  persons 

60,21+9 

56,200 

44,482 

27 

26 

23 

3  persons 

38,981 

46,920 

39,985 

17 

22 

20 

4  persons 

30,168 

39,540 

34,815 

13 

18 

18 

5  persons 

19,9^0 

23,885 

23,825 

9 

11 

12 

6  persons) 

12,305 

14,708) 

6 

7 

7  persons) 

21,5^ 

5,975 

8,456) 

10 

3 

4 

8  persons  or  more) 

5,955 

11,259) 

2 

6 

Median  Household  Size 

2.5 

3.1 

3-4 

Owner-Occupied 

61,291 

53,040 

41,236 

100 

100 

100 

1  person 

5,829 

3,105 

2,116 

10 

~T 

5 

2  persons 

15,738 

11,270 

7,341 

26- 

21 

18 

3  persons 

12,409 

11,320 

7,773 

20 

21 

19 

4  persons 

10,191 

10,435 

7,649 

17 

20 

18 

5  persons 

7,629 

7,230 

6,064 

12 

14 

15 

6  persons) 

4,510 

4,087) 

9 

10 

7  persons) 

9,495 

2,400 

2,456) 

15 

4 

6 

8  persons  or  more) 

2,770 

3,750) 

5 

9 

Median  Household  Size 

3-2 

3.6 

3-9 

Renter 
1  person 

-Occupied 

163,396 
47,976 

163,115 
22,270 

156,157 
17,747 

100 

29 

100 

T4" 

100 

11 

2  persons 

44, 511 

44,930 

37,141 

27 

27 

24 

3  persons 

26, 572 

35,600 

32,212 

16 

22 

21 

4  persons 

19,977 

29,105 

27,166 

12 

18 

17 

5  persons 

12,311 

16,655 

17,761 

8 

10 

11 

6  persons) 

7,795 

10,621) 

5 

7 

7  persons) 

12,049 

3,575 

6,000) 

8 

2 

4 

8  persons  or  more) 

3,185 

7,509) 

2 

5 

Median  Household  Size 

2.3 

2.9 

3-2 

Source :  Un 

Lted  States  ( 

Census  of  Ho 

using,  19 

kO,   1950  and  I96 

0  -  Volume  II. 
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C.  Tenure 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  trends  toward  owner- 
occupancy,  which  have  been  so  evident  in  the  suburbs  during  the  last 
two  decades,  are  apparent  in  the  City  when  one  observes  the  percent- 
ages in  the  following  table: 

Owner -Occupancy 
19^0      lS^O 

All  Groups  27$       21$ 

White  28$       21$ 

Nonwhite  l6$        9$ 

Both  white  and  nonwhite  groups  have  increased  their  owner- 
occupancy  levels.   In  absolute  terms,  increases  in  owner-occupancy  in 
white  households  has  far  surpassed  that  of  nonwhites.  However,  in 
relative  terms,  nonwhite  households  have  enlarged  owner -occupancy  levels 
by  four-fold;  while  white  households  have  gained  by  less  than  one-half 
(42$). 
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D.     Income  .  . 

%  fo,Vtn> 

Median  income  of  owner-occupied  households  ($5*^0)  is  ap- 
proximately $2,000  higher  than  renter-occupied  households.-  Median  in- 
comes of  one-person  owner -occupied  households  (less  than  $2,000)  are 
somewhat  less  than  that  for  one-person  renter-occupied  households. 
Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  all  one-person  owner-occupied  households 
are  elderly  (over  65),  while  only  one-third  for  one-person  renters. 
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VIII.   THE  AGING 


A.  Introduction 

The  rapid  increase  in  elderly  population  (age  65  and  over)  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  special  housing  programs  designed  to  meet 
their  needs.  These  programs  have  originated  and  are  presently  being 
carried  out  through  the  combined  cooperation  of  Federal,  State  and  local 
organizations. 

The  elderly  population  within  the  City  has  steadily  increased 
its  portion  of  the  total  population  as  follows:  I9U0-8. 0$;  1950-Q.7& 
1960-12.3#. 

This  chapter  will  discuss  the  aged  and  their  environment. 
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B.  Increasing  Number 

The  number  of  persons  65  years  and  over  has  increased  by 
nearly  *f0  percent  since  19^0.  For  the  same  period,  persons  over  85 
years  of  age  have  more  than  doubled.  In  i960,  the  elderly  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

Age  Number    Percent 

Total  85,585     100 

65  to  69  years  32,2*H  38 

70  to  7k  years  2^,673  29 

75  to  79  years  15,983  19 

80  to  8k  years  7,983  9 

85  years  and  over  4,705  5 

Elderly  women  represent  nearly  three-fifths  (58$)  of  the  65 
and  over  population.  However,  rates  of  increase  are  similar  among  el- 
derly males  and  females,  averaging  about  2  percent  per  year.  If  this 
trend  continues,  by  1975  elderly  persons  will  represent  slightly  over 
16  percent  of  the  total  population. 
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C.  Tenure 

Elderly  persons  number  more  than  85,000  in  the  City  of  Boston, 
of  which  3^,000  were  heads  of  households.  These  households  represent 
15  percent  of  the  City's  total. 

Owner-occupancy  among  all  elderly  households  was  one-third, 
while  about  one-quarter  of  those  heads  of  households  under  65  could  be 
classified  in  the  owner-occupant  category. 


Under 

Household 
65- 

With  Head 

65  Years 
Number 

And  Over 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

Total 

17M36 

100 

50,251 

100 

Owners 
Renters 

kk,7h6 
129,690 

.  26 
7^ 

16,5^5 
33,706 

33 
67 
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D.  Quality  of  Housing 

The  quality  of  housing  for  elderly  persons  was  generally  poorer 
than  that  for  renters  in  general.  The  comparison  is  shown  below: 


Quality 


Renter-Occupied  Units 

Not  Substandard 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
Deteriorating,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

Substandard 

Sound,  lacking  facilities 
Deteriorating,  lacking  facilities 
Dilapidated 


Total      Units  With 
Housing    Head  65  Years 
Inventory    And  Over 


100$ 

100$ 

83 

79 

71 

69 

12 

10 

17 

21 

8 

11 

5 

6 

h 

4 

The  quality  of  housing  for  one-person  elderly  households  was 
by  far  the  worst,  with  one-third  of  all  such  households  living  in  sub- 
standard conditions  (see  Table  VIII-2).  This  degree  of  deterioration 
was  also  evident  for  those  units  with  head  of  household  under  65. 


The  housing  quality  of  elderly  owner-occupants  was  comparable 
with  that  of  all  owner-occupied  units  with  approximately  10  percent  sub  • 
standard. 
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Table  VIII-2 

C  0 

N  D 

I  T  I  0  N 

A 

N  D 

PLUMB 

I 

N  G 

F  A 

C  I 

LIT 

I 

E 

S 

F  0 

R 

RENTE 

R 

- 

0  c  c 

U  P  I  E  D 

H  0 

U 

S  I 

N  G 

U  N 

I 

T 

S 

W  I 

T  H 

HEAD 

6 

5   Y 

EARS 

A 

N  D 

OVER 

F  0 

R 

CITY 

0 

F 

B  0 

SIOM 

1  9 

6  0 

Elderly  Households  With 

All  Elderly 

2-Persons 

Condition  and  Plumbing  Facilities 

Households 

1-person 

Or  More 

Renter-Occupied  Units 

33,706 

16,278 

17,^28 

Not  substandard 

26,^72 

11,056 

15,^16 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

23,130 

9,6l6 

13,51^ 

Deteriorating,  vith  all  plumbing  facilities 

3,3^2 

1,U0 

1,902 

Substandard 

7,23*f 

5,222 

2,012 

Sound,  lacking  facilities 

3,636 

2,720 

916 

Deteriorating,  lacking  facilities 

2,237 

1,721 

516 

Dilapidated 

l,36l 

78l 

Percent 

580 

Renter-Occupied  Units 

100 

100 

100 

Not  substandard 

79 

68 

89 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

69 

59 

78 

Deteriorating,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

10 

9 

11 

Substandard 

21 

32 

11 

Sound,  lacking  facilities 

11 

17 

5 

Deteriorating,  lacking  facilities 

6 

10 

3 

Dilapidated 

k 

5 

3 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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E.  Income 

Median  income  for  all  elderly  houselolds,  ($2,700)  is  about 
two-thirds  of  that  for  all  households  in  the  City ' ($4,300 ). 

Table  VIII -3  indicates  that  median  income  of  elderly  persons 
living  alone  ($1,400)  is  less  than  one-third  of  that  for  elderly  house- 
holds with  two  persons  or  more  ($4,400). 

The  following  indicates  that  over  20,000,  or  two-fifths,  of 
the  elderly  population  has  a  median  income  of  less  than  $2,000. 

Households  With  Head 

65  Years  And  Over 

Income 


Number 

Percent 

50,251 

100 

20,^?8 

4l 

11,107 
7,361 
7,065 
4,180 

22 

15 

14 

8 

All  Households 

Less  than  $2,000 
$2,000  to  $3,999 
$4,000  to  $5,999 
$6,000  to  $9,999 
$10,000  or  more 

Elderly  owners  had  median  incomes  ($4,200)  two-thirds  that  of 
all  owner-occupant  households  ($6,40O)  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Elderly- 
renters  did  not  fare  as  well  with  median  incomes  of  $2,200;  one-half 
that  of  all  renter  households  ($4,300 )'.   In  summary,  median  incomes- of 
elderly  households,  whether  renter  or  owner,  vere  below  the  average  for 
the  City  in  general. 
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Table  VHI-j 

INCOME   IN   19 

5  9   FOR   0  C 

C  U  P  I  E  D 

HOUSING   UNIT 

S   W  I  T  H  H  E 

AD   6  5   1" 

EARS 

AND   OVER   FOR 

CITY   OF   BOST 

0  N 

I960 

Elderly  Household,-:  With 

All  Elderly 

2 -Persons 

Income  In  1959 

Households 

1-x'arson 

Or  More 

All  Occupied  Units 

50,251 

19,218 

31,033 

Less  than  $  2,000 

20,538 

13,852 

6,686 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 

6,284 

2,?04 

-%980 

$  3,000  to  $  3,999 

4,823 

1,223 

3,6co 

$  4,000  to  $  4,999 

4,128 

696 

3,432 

$  5,000  to  $  5,999 

3,233 

407 

2,826 

$  6,000  to  $  6,999 

2,386 

201 

2,185 

$  7,000  to  &  7,999 

1,976 

166 

1,810 

$  8,000  tc  $  9,999 

2,703 

148 

2,555 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

2,753 

83 

2,6o5 

$15,000  -or  more 

1,427 

133 

•1,29^ 

Median 

$2,730 

$1,390 

Percent 

$4,370 

All  Occupied  Units 

100 

100 

100 

Less  than  $  2,000 

4l 

72 

21 

$  2,000  to  $  2,999 

13 

12 

13 

$  3,000  to  $  3,999 

10 

6 

12 

$  4,000  to  $  4,999 

8 

3 

11 

$  5,000  to  $  5,999 

6 

2 

9 

$  6,000  to  $  6,999 

5 

1 

7 

$  7,000  to  J 

?  7,999 

4 

1 

6 

$  8,000  to  i 

i  9,999 

5 

1 

8 

$10,000  to  ! 

a.4,999 

5 

1 

9 

$15,000  or  more 

3 

1 

4 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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F.  Rent 

Elderly  households  paid  a  median  monthly  rent  of  $71 >  an 
average  of  10  percent  below  the  median  rent  of  $78  paid  by  renters 
generally  as  shown  below: 

Median  Monthly  Gross  Rent 


All  Renter       Households  With  Head 
Households         65  Years  And  Over 


Total  $78  $71 

1  Person  $63  $57 

2  Persons  or  more       $8*+  $8l 

The  lower  average  rent  paid  by  elderly  households  can  be 
attributed  to  the  high  proportion  of  one -person  households. 
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G.  Gross  Rent  as  a  Percentage  of  Income 

Elderly  households  generally  pay  a  greater  percentage  of. their 
income  towards  rent  than  do  households  for  all  ages.  The  i960  United 
States  Census  indicates  that  in  the  City  of  Boston  elderly  households, 
on  the  average,  pay  slightly  more  than  one-third  (3^$)  of  their  gross 
income  for  rent.  Households,  in  general,  pay  less  than  one-quarter 
(22$).  This  results  from  the  fact,  that  while  rents  are  only  slightly 
lower,  incomes  are  substantially  lower. 

Gross  Rent  As  A  Percentage  Of  Income 
All  Renter    Households  ¥ith  Head 
Households     65  Years  and  Over 

Renter  Households         22$  34$ 

1  person  32  over  35 

2  persons  or  more  18  2k 

Nearly  one-half  (47$)  of  all  elderly  households  pay  35  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  gross  income  towards  rent.  Two-thirds  of  all 
elderly  persons  who  live  alone  fall  into  this  category,  as  do  30  per- 
cent of  elderly  households  with  two  persons  or  more. 
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IX.      LARGE  FAMILIES 


A.  Introduction 

The  housing  of  large  families  presents  special  problems  to 
a  City  that  maintains  a  large  proportion  of  its  rental  dwelling  units 
in  "multiple  dwellings."  Approximately  one-fifth  (19$)  of  Boston's 
total  household  stock  is  considered  to  house  large  families  (five  per- 
sons or  more). 

More  important  in  terms  of  environment  and  living  conditions 
are  the  2U,000  or  10  percent  of  the  household  stock  who  rent.  It  is 
these  large  family  renter  households  that  will  receive  our  entire  atten- 
tion in  the  following  chapter. 

All  large  households  have  declined  "by  *K)  percent  since  1°A0', 
hut  of  particular  importance  is  the  72  percent  decline  in  large  renter- 
occupied  households  (see  Chapter  VII,  Section  B). 

One-half  of  all  large  renter-occupied  households  contained 
five  persons.  Those  households  of  six  persons  or  more  represent  12,000 
units  or  5  percent  of  the  City's  total  occupied  dwelling  units  in  i960. 

Large  renter-occupied  households  represent  three-fifths  of  all 
large  households  in  general.  The  remaining  kO  percent  consists  of  large 
owner-occupied  households. 

In  i960,  there  were  ^1,500  large  households  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  These  are  distributed  by  color  as  follows: 


Household: 

s  With 

All  Large 
Households 

5  Persons 

6  Persons 
Or  More 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

89 
11 

90 
10 

87 
13 

Total 

White 
Nonwhite 

The  above  information  is  only  available  for  all  large  house- 
holds and  not  by  those  specifically  renting  or  owning  their  living 
accommodations.  If  renter  information  were  available,  nonwhite  per- 
centages would  increase  significantly. 
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B.   Space 

Crowded  conditions  (l.Ol  persons  per  room)  prevailed  in  about 
8, TOO  (36$)  large  renter  households  in  i960.  Another  10,000  renter 
households  have  one-person  per  room. 

Nearly  one-quarter  (23$)  of  the  renter  households  containing 
five  persons  are  considered  crowded.  One-half  (?0$)  of  the  renter  house- 
holds, with  six  persons  or  more  are  considered  crowded. 

The  following  chart  distributes  large  renter  households  by- 
number  of  rooms. 


All  Renter  Occupied  Households 


8  rooms  or  more 
T  rooms 

6  rooms 


5 


10 


35 

5  rooms   39 

k  rooms 
3  rooms 

2  rooms 
1  room 


\  \  \  \  \  x  \  ^ 

\  \  \  N  \  \  \  v 
\  \  \  \   \  \  V 


-vSb 


25  Not  crowded  (less  than 
1.0  person  per  room; 


NN\\\NNNN\\    \nv^\n^VI&     (1.0  percent 


K 


19  Crowded  (l.O.  person  per 
room) 


40     0    20    10     0    10     20    30 
5  persons  6  persons  or  more 

Percent  Distribution 


40 


Three-quarters  (T2#)  of  all  large  renter  households  occupy 
accommodations  of  5  or  6  rooms  (see  Table  IX-l). 


Table  IX-1 
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NUMBER   OF   ROOMS 

F 

0  R 

RENTER-OCCUPIED 

H 

0  U  S  E  H  0 

L  D  S 

WITH   FIVE   AND   SI 

X 

OR   MO 

RE   P  E  R 

SONS 

FOR   CITY   OF   BOSTO 

N 

I960 

All  Large 

Five 

Six  Persons 

Number  of  Rooms 

Households 

Persons 

Or  More 

Number 

All  Renter -Occupied  Households 

2^360 

12,311 

12,0^9 

1  room 

9 

9 

„ 

2  rooms 

Uo 

28 

12 

3  rooms 

525 

190 

k   rooms 

3,VA 

2.3% 

1,095 

5  rooms 

10,180 

5,^62 

fc,7l8 

6  rooms 

7,238 

3,075 

K163 

f  rooms 

2,050 

773 

1,277 

8  rooms  or  more 

87^ 

2o0 

59^ 

Median 

5.3 

5.1 

5.5 

Percent 

— 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

1 

— -—  * 

1  room 

(1) 

S1) 
(1) 

(1) 

2  rooms 

(1) 

(1) 

3  rooms 

2 

3 

2 

k   rooms 

Ik 

19 

9 

5.  rooms 

k2  ■ 

hk 

39 

6  rooms 

30 

25 

35 

7  rooms 

8 

6 

10 

8  rooms  or  more 

k 

2 

5 

(l)  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Source:  United  States  Census  of 

Housing,  I960 

-  Volume  II, 
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C.   Quality  of  Housing 

Housing  conditions  for  large  renter-occupied  households  in 
i960  were  generally  better  than  that  for  all  renter-occupied  units  in 
the  entire  City.  According  to  the  Census,  11  percent  of  all  large 
renter  households  were  living  in  substandard  conditions  while  17  per- 
cent of  all  renter-occupied  dwelling  units  in  the  City  were  substan- 
dard. 

Dwelling  units  accommodating  large  renter  households  gener- 
ally showed  less  deteriorated  housing,  but  more  dilapidated  housing 
(5$)  (see  Tables  IV- 1  and  IX-2).   The  number  of  dilapidated  accommo- 
dations tends  to  increase  as  the  size  of  the  household  grows  (4  to  6$) 
accounting  for  the  greater  number  of  substandard  units. 
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Table  IX-2 

C  0 

N  D 

I  T 

ION 

A 

N 

D 

PLUMB 

I 

N  G 

F  A 

C  I 

L  I 

T 

P  0 

R 

RENTE 

R 

~ 

0 

C 

C 

UPIED 

H  0 

U  S  E  H  0 

L  D 

S 

W  I 

T  H 

F 

I  V  E 

A 

N 

D 

SIX       0 

R 

MORE 

PER 

S 

F  0 

R 

C  I 

T  Y 

0 

F 

B 

0 

S  T  0  N 

1  9 

6  o 

I  E  S 


ONS 


Condition  and  Plumbing  Facilities 


All  Large 
Households 


Five 
Persons 


Six  Persons 
Or  More 


Number 


All  Renter-Occupied  Households 

Not  Substandard 

Sound,  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
Deteriorating;  irith  all  plumbing  facilities 

Substandard 

Sound,  lacking  facilities 
Deteriorating,  lacking  facilities 
Dilapidated 


Total 

Not  Substandard 

Sound  with  all  plumbing  facilities 
Deteriorating  with  all  plumbing  facilities 

Substandard 

Sound,  lacking  facilities 
Deteriorating,  lacking  facilities 
Dilapidated 


24,360 

12,311 

12,049 

21  730 

17,^86 

i        4,244 

11,058 
9,140 
1,918 

10,672 
8,3^6 
2,326 

2,630 
7^0 
663 

1,227 

1,253 
460 
311 
482 

Percent 

1,377 
280 
352 

745 

100 

100 

100 

89 
72 

!                17 

90 
74 
16 

88 
69 
19 

11 
3 

3 
5 

10 
4 
2 
4 

12 
3 
3 

6 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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D.   Gross  Rent 

The  median  monthly  rent  for  large  households  in  i960  was  $83 
(Table  IX-3).  Households  of  six  or  more  persons  who  generally  occupied 
larger  units,  hut  of  poor  quality,  paid  identical  rents  ($83)  as  five 
person  households.  One-third  of  all  large  renter  households  paid  rents 
between  $80  and  $99 •  The  median  rent  of  all  renter-occupied  units  in 
the  City  in  i960  was  $78. 
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Table  IX-3 

G  R  0  S 

S 

M  0 

NTHLY 

RENT 

F 

0 

R 

REN 

T  E  R 

0  C  C  U 

P  I 

E  D 

H 

0  U  S 

E  H 

OLD 

S 

W 

I 

T 

H       F 

I  V  E 

AND 

S  I 

X 

0  R 

M  0 

R  E 

P  E 

R 

S 

0 

N 

S 

F  0 

R 

CITY 

0 

F 

B  0 

S  T  0 

N 

I960 

Gross  Monthly  Rent 


All  Large 

Households 


Five 
Persons 


Six  Persons 
Or  More 


Number 


All  Renter -Occupied  Households 

Less  than  $30 
$30  to  $39 
$40  to  $49 
$50  to  $59 
$60  to  $69 
$70  to  $79 
$80  to  $99 
$100  to  $119 
$120  or  more 

No  cash  rent 

Median 


Total 

Less  than  $30 
$30  to  $39 
$40  to  $49 
$50  to  $59 
$60  to  $69 
$70  to  $79 
$80  to  $99 
$100  to  $119 
$120  or  more 
No  cash  rent 


2*1,360 

12,311 

12,049 

28 

20 

8 

270 

133 

137 

1  06l 

555 

506 

2,547 

1,149 

1,398 

3,291 

1,742 

1,549 

3,731 

1,850 

1,881 

7,85^ 

4,021 

3,833 

3,792 

1,881 

1,911 

1,526 

812 

714 

260 

148 

112 

$83    . 

$83 
Percent 

$83 

100 

100 

100 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

11 

9 

11 

14 

14 

13 

15 

15 

16 

32 

33 

32 

16 

15 

16 

6 

7 

6 

1 

1 

1 

(l)  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Source:  United  States  Census  of  Housing,  i960  -  Volume  II. 
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X.   PUBLIC  AND  PUBLICLY-AIDED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 


A.   Introduction 

In  order  to  eliminate  slums  and  improve  and  increase  the  exist- 
ing housing  stock,  it  is  necessary  to  utilize  various  methods  of  programs. 
The  programs  that  result  from  City,  State  or  Federal  legislation  are  varied, 
e.g. 

1.  The  use  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  land  for  the 
construction  of  residential  structures. 

2.  Through  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  19^9,  the  govern- 
ment provides  money  to  reduce  the  costs  associated 
with  acquiring  and  clearing  blighted  areas  for  re- 
development . 

3-  The  1965  Federal  Housing  Act  authorized  a  new  pro- 
gram of  rent  supplementation  to  reduce  rents  of 
eligible  low  income  persons. 

k.     Under  a  section  of  the  recently  established  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  221(d)(3)  program,  non- 
profit or  limited  divident  corporations  who  construct 
housing  with  income  limitations  imposed  on  occupancy 
are  eligible  for  long-term  loans  with  below  market 
interest  rates. 

5.   Chapter  121A  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  permits  corporations  to  organize  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  private  development  in 
areas  within  cities  or  towns  which  are  declared  blight- 
ed, deteriorating,  obsolescent  or  otherwise  suitable 
for  redevelopment.   The  corporations  are  organized 
under  special  tax  provisions  containing  formulas  which 
are  effectively  lower  than  local  property  tax  rates, 
although  a  minimum  payment  equal  to  the  amount  of  pre- 
vious local  tax  collections  prior  to  development  is 
set. 

In  order  for  the  local  public  agencies  to  achieve  the  desired 
goals  of  various  development  areas,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  these 
programs  both  individually  and  in  combination.  Many  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams available  to  local  agencies  are  highly  dependent  on  Federal  and  State 
support,  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  funds  needed. 
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tuitions  takes  the  form  of  tax  concessions. 


Various  restrictions  are  placed  on  local  agencies  who  administer 
these  programs  to  insure  that  they  are  utilized  in  accordance  with  their 
original  objectives.  Such  restrictions  limit  the  amount  of  rent  that  may 
he  charged :  limit  the  rate  of  return  to  developers,  and  restrict  the  amount 
of  income  earned  by  the  family  to  be  housed. 
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B.   Public  Housing 

The  objective  of  a  public  housing  program  is  to  provide  stan- 
dard sanitary  housing  at  low  rents  for  people  of  low  income. 

The  public  housing  program  in  Boston  is  administered  by  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  which  now  has  lU,500  public  housing  units 
under  its  management.   There  are  10,156  units  of  federally-aided  family 
housing  and  3>68l  units  of  state-aided  family  housing  in  existence  or 
being  constructed.   Priority  for  the  latter  housing  units  is  given  to 
veterans  under  Chapter  200  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  but 
elderly  persons,  displaced  persons  or  families,  as  well  as  other  low- 
income  households,  are  also  admitted.  Since  195^  j  no  new  federally  or 
state-aided  family  housing  units  have  been  built  in  Boston. 

Approximately  1*70  units  of  federally-aided  housing  for  the 
elderly  have  been  built  in  Boston,  with  an  additional  6k   units  underway, 
and  2,200  units  for  which  a  commitment  has  been  made  by  the  federal 
Public  Housing  Administration.  Approximately  l6o  units  of  state-aided 
housing  for  the  elderly  have  been  constructed  under  Chapter  667  of  the 
General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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C.  The  Leasing  Program 

Section  23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1965  authorizes  a 
leasing  program  that  will  enahle  the  Housing  Authority  to  work  with  owners 
of  private  accommodations  to  provide  housing  for  low-income  families  with 
subsidies  made  available  through  the  public  housing  program.   This  is  a  new 
approach  to  low-rent  housing,  utilizing  privately-owned  housing  that  is  made 
available  for  the  purpose  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  owner. 

Upon  approval  of  the  local  governing  body,  a  continuing  survey  will 
be  conducted  which  lists  all  available  privately  owned  housing  units  in  the 
City  which  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  accommodations  and  are  suitable 
for  use  as  loir-rent  housing.  From  time  to  time  the  public  will  be  notified 
of  the  anticipated  need  for  dwelling  units  to  be  used  under  the  program. 

Stipulations  provide  that  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  units 
in  any  single  structure  can  be  used  in  the  program,  except  in  the  case  of 
buildings  with  small  numbers  of  units,  or  in  other  cases  determined  by  the 
Housing  Authority.  If  the  Authority  finds  that  units  offered  in  the  program 
are  suitable  and  the  rentals  charged  are  within  its  financial  range,  it  may 
approve  the  units  for  the  program.  Contracts  with  terms  of  from  one  to 
three  years,  which  may  be  renewable,  are  entered  into  with  the  owner  of  the 
private  housing  and  the  Authority.  Selection  of  tenants  will  be  a  function 
of  the  owner,  and  the  negotiation  of  rents  will  be  by  the  Housing  Authority 
and  the  owner. 

To  date,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  has  received  City  approval 
for  the  leasing  of  up  to  ljOOO  units  of  lT.:-rent  housing. 
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D.  Title  I  Urban  Renewal 

A  Title  I  project  is  an  urban  renewal  project  which  is  financed 
in  part  th  ough  Federal  advances,  leans,  and  grants  authorized  by  Title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  19^9,  as  amended.  This  program  provides  assistance 
for  (l)  the  necessary  planning  prior  to  renewal  activities;  (2)  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  buildings:  (3)  clearance  of  structures  where  necessary: 
(k)   relocation  of  families  to  be  displaced. 

The  process  of  urban  renewal,  in  simplified  form,  involves  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  buildings,  clearance  of  those  buildings  considered 
"substandard"  or  incompatible  with  the  future  plans  for  the  area;  and 
disposition  of  the  land  after  site  improvements  have  been  made.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  acquisition,  relocation,  clearance  and  re- 
planning  of  the  site, and  the  price  received  from  its  resale  to  developers 
is  considered  the  net  project  cost  or  write-down.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  program  the  Federal  government  absorbs  two -thirds  of  the  net  pro- 
ject cost  and  the  municipality  one-third.  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  many  other  states,  then  voluntarily  shares  one-half  of 
the  municipality's  cost. 
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E.  Chapter  121A  Corporations 

Chapter  12IA  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts iras  created  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  formation  of  corpo- 
rations with  the  intent  of  undertaking  private  development  in  areas  within 
cities  or  towns  which  are  declared  blighted,  deteriorating,  obsolescent  or 
otherwise  suitable  for  redevelopment.  Corporations  organized  under  this 
State  chapter  do  not  possess  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  thus  limiting 
their  scope  of  development  to  vacant  land  or  areas  cleared  by  the  respec- 
tive local  public  agencies. 

The  history  of  Chapter  12 LA  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Common-  ■ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  dates  back  to  the  original  legislation  of  19^5, 
•nermitting  the  creation  of  corporations  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction. This  original  legislation  was  subsequently  amended  numerous  times. 
The  City  of  Boston  was  particularly  affected  by  the  amendment  of  i960  which 
specifically  granted  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  power  to  approve 
121A  corporation  projects  within  the  City.  Other  121A  projects  within  the 
State  require  approval  by  the  State  Housing  Board,  now  incorporated  into 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development. 

These  "opportunity  projects,"  as  they  are  often  called,  have 
many  advantanges  both  for  the  City  and  the  developer.  The  major  advantages 
are: 


1.  An  incentive  to  increase  construction  of  "moderate 
income"  housing. 

2.  An  increase  of  the  City's  tax  base. 

3.  An  increase  and  improvement  of  the  City's  housing 
stock. 

Many  indirect  advantages  also  result  from  opportunity  projects, 
e.g.  increased  employment  and  injection  of  dollars  into  the  City's  income 
stream. 

Under  this  program  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  has  appro-ved 
construction  of  two  apartment  complexes  of  422  units  which  presently  are 
complete.  Both  complexes  are  within  the  City's  Whitney  Street  Urban  Renew- 
al Area,  a  non-federally-assisted  project.  One  of  these  structures, 
Charlesbank  Apartments,  represents  completion  of  the  first  such  Chapter 
121A  development  in  Massachusetts.  Nearly  one  thousand  housing  units  with- 
in the  City  are  presently  being  constructed  by  121A  corporations. 
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F.  F.H.A.  Section  221(d)(3) 

Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  a  program  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  aid  for  the  rehabilitation  and  construction  of 
rental  housing  for  families  of  low  and  moderate  incomes. 

Amendments  to  this  Housing  Act  have  enabled  limited  dividend  and 
and  non-profit  sponsors  and  developers  to  obtain  mortgage  financing  at  an 
interest  rate  of  3  percent.  Other  sponsors  and  developers  are  able  to 
obtain  mortgage  financing  at  current  going  rates  of  interest.  By  making 
available  to  developers  mortgage  funds  at  interest  rates  substantially  be- 
low those  charged  for  conventionally  financed  housing,  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  seeks  to  achieve  lower  rents  that  families  of  low  and  mod- 
erate incomes  might  afford. 

Mortgage  financing,  as  mentioned  above,  may  be  obtained  by  a  non- 
profit sponsor  or  developer  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent.  The  loan- 
to-value  ratio  is  90  percent,  although  loans  up  to  100  percent  may  be  ob- 
tained by  public  or  non-profit  sponsors.  The  term  of  the  loan  is  up  to 
U0  years. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  places  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  insurable  loan  per  unit,  which  in  effect  places  a  ceiling  on 
construction  costs.  Housing  made  available  under  the  Section  221(d)(3) 
formula  may  be  developed  in  any  area  of  the  community  and  may  be  made 
available  to  families  with  incomes  below  certain  limits  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  F.H.A.  Families  who  are  displaced  by  urban  renewal  and 
other  government  action  have  a  priority  for  admission. 

As  of  February  1,  1966,  yLT2  units  of  221(d)(3)  housing  have 
been  constructed  in  the  City.  Under  construction  are  8^6  units  with 
another  ^,170  units  programmed  and/or  in  design. 
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G.  Elderly  Housing  Under  the  C.F.A.  Program  (Section  202  direct  loans) 

This  program  initiated  by  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1965,  is 
administered  "by  the  Community  Facilities  Administration,  a  constituent 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate 
the  needs  of  lower  middle  income  persons  62  years  of  age  or  older.  Spon- 
sors eligible  for  loans  are  private  non-profit  corporations  (including 
corporations  established  by  a  religious  or  labor  organization  or  by  local 
public -spirited  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  building  housing  for  the  el- 
derly), consumer  cooperatives  and  public  agencies  and  bodies  (except 
local  housing  authorities  receiving  Federal  funds  exclusively  under  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937).  Such  sponsors  will  be  required  to  show  that  the 
project  can  meet  its  financial  obligations,  including  repayment  of  the 
loan,  through  rents  that  people  can  afford  to  pay.  Loans  may  be  made  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  development  cost  for  periods  up  to  50  years.  In 
order  to  achieve  lower  rents,  a  "below  market"  interest  rate  of  3  percent 
is  charged.  Limitations  are  also  placed  on  construction  cost  per  unit. 

The  program,  established  under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  was  originally  intended  to  accommodate  only  elderly  persons  or  fam- 
ilies with  at  least  one  member  62  years  of  age  or  older.   In  I96U,  this 
act  was  amended  to  include  the  handicapped.  Limitations  on  income  are 
set  for  those  families  who  seek  admittance. 

Interest  has  been  shown  in  this  program,  but  to  date,  planning 
is  still  in  the  preliminary  stages. 
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H.  Rehabilitation  Under  Section  "220"  and  "221" 

Rehabilitation  of  residential  structures  is  presently  being 
utilized  effectively  in  the  Washington  Park,  Charlestown,  and  South  End 
sections  of  Boston.  Future  plans  provide  for  extensive  rehabilitation 
efforts  through  the  urban  renewal  process  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
City  in  order  that  "deteriorated  structures"  and  "blighted  areas"  might 
be  restored  to  a  sound  condition  providing  a  healthful  and  enjoyable 
environment  for  their  residents. 

Section  220  of  Title  II  was  created  so  that  deteriorated  resi- 
dential structures  within  urban  renewal  areas  would  be  eligible  for 
F.H.A.  Mortgage  Insurance.  Such  insurance  would  enable  owners  of  hous- 
ing within  qualifying  areas  to  borrow  money  to  restore  their  housing  to 
a  sound  condition  meeting  rehabilitation  standards.  These  requirements 
are  developed  by  the  local  public  agencies  in  consultation  with  the 
H.H.F.A.  regional  office  staff,  F.H.A.  or  mortgage  lending  institutions 
if  F.H.A.  assistance  is  not  anticipated,  and  local  code  officials.  These 
standards  are  sufficiently  high  to  assure  the  long-term  useful  life  of 
the  property  and  to  justify  the  costs  involved. 

Under  Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  196l,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  non-profit,  limited  dividend,  public,  cooperative  or  investor 
sponsor  mortgagor  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  of  dwelling  units  in  de- 
tached, semi-detached,  row  or  multi-family  structures  under  either  the 
market  rate  or  below  market  rate  221(d)(3)  Mortgage  Insurance  Program. 

Rehabilitation  under  both  programs  is  formally  underway  in 
three  project  areas  in  the  City,  and  as  of  February  1,  I966,  j6j  dwelling 
units  have  been  completed.  Furthermore,  8^3  dwelling  units  are  presently 
committed  or  underway,  and  an  analysis  of  present  housing  standards  in 
the  entire  City  relates  the  overall  need  for  up  to  32,000  rehabilitations. 
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TECHNICAL  NOTES 


The  following  should  be  noted: 

1.  Tables  based  on  i960  United  States  Census  data 
may  show  different  figures  for  identical  items. 
This  discrepancy  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  some  figures  are  based  on  100  percent  enu- 
meration, while. Mothers  are  obtained  from  sample 
data.  ■;'>>':  ;'. 

■'&-■•  '-'.'.  '■'.  '  *. 

2.  Detailed  figures  shown  in  tables  do  not  neces- 
sarily add  to; totals  because  each  figure  was  in- 
dependently rounded.     "  .      \'C     .     * 

*'-i  ■  V;.       "**-",   <i 

3.  In  instances  where  data  from'' the  City's  Building 
Department  are. at  variance  with  Census  data  due 
to  the  differences  in  definitions,  only  Census 
data  was  used,  i 

k.     Any  figures  which  had'- "to  be  derived  represent 
the  concensus  of  the  Research  Unit,  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment -Authority  unless,  specifically  attri- 
buted to  another  source. 

5.   The  median  is  used  in  this  publication  rather  than 
the  average  (arithmetic  mean),  because  it  is  more 
commonly  used  in  the  United  States  Census  of  Popu- 
lation and  Housing. 
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